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Front cover scene: Coloured child at 
Lourdes Farm: an area of squatter shacks 
on Cape Flats. South Africa. 
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Happy Christmas to all our readers! 


Cover by Fulcrum. 

Unfortunately the Point Three Christmas 
Competition did not yield a suitable front 
cover design and so we were not able to 
award the prize. 
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Toc H seeks to create friendship and 
understanding among people of all back- 
grounds and beliefs. Local group activ- 
ities range from holidays for the handi- 
capped and children’s playschemes to arts 
festivals and even bird-watching. Toc H 
is short for Talbot House: the soldiers’ 
club in Belgium founded by the Reverend 
‘Tubby’ Clayton in 1915. Today Toc H 
provides opportunities for people to test 
the relevance of practical Christianity and 
we welcome anyone who would like to 


give us a try. 
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I must have rewritten this editorial count- 
less times in an endeavour to express a fair 
opinion on South Africa. But that is hardly 
surprising since the picture is far from clear 
and is evidently confusing even to South 
Africans themselves, and we are not helped 
by media coverage which paints too simple 
a black and white scenario. 

For South Africa has not simply a 
black and white problem, but a white and 
white problem, a coloured problem anda 
tribal problem. That is to say the country 
has to work out a way of containing not 
only the three Government-designated cat- 
egories of white, coloured and Bantu, but 
also within these groups, English and 
Afrikaners (speaking different languages): 
coloureds of mixed blood, plus Malays, 
Griquas, Chinese, Indians and other Asia- 
tics: and Zulu, Xhosa, Tswana, Swazi and 
other tribes, each with their own tongue. 

Since 1948 the Afrikaner Nation- 
alist Government has claimed that the an- 
swer to these people's future lies in ‘separ- 
ate development for separate cultures’; 
apartheid. Thus apartheid is used to just- 
ify the government both fostering natural 
social divisions and creating artificial ones. 
Hence the absolute barrage of discriminat- 
ory leglisation since 1948 covering every 
facet of life: from the Group Areas Act of 
1950 (which legislates where racial groups 
must live and work) to the Mixed Marriages 
and Immorality Acts of 1949/50 (which 
forbids mixed marriage or sexual inter- 


course between whites and any other group). 


Most British readers opening this 
magazine will probably be already prejud- 
iced against apartheid. Indeed, it is hard 
to find any justification for apartheid other 
than white — and particularly Afrikaner 
self-interest; hard to justify paying blacks 
lower rates for the job, denying them the 
right to a political party, and together with 
coloureds, the vote. And it’s harder still to 
stomach the petty apartheid which prohib- 
its white and black from sitting on the 
same park bench. 

Alan Paton, author, Toc H member 
and once President of the now prohibited 
Liberal Party, writes that apartheid is based 
on two simple principles: (1) ‘to ensure the 
Supremacy of the white man, and especially 
the survival of the Afrikaner’ and (ii) ‘toscp- 
arate the races . . so that each race should 
achieve its own destiny, preserve its own 
culture, conduct its own education and fin- 


Members accept a four-fold commitment: 


I. To build friendships across the barriers 
that divide man from man. 


2. To give personal service. 


3. To find their own convictions while 
always being willing to listen to the views 
of others. 


ally govern itself... Hostile critics maintain 
that the second is only the first in disguise. 
There is truth in this but not the whole truth, 
It was the existence of this ethical strand that 
enabled many decent Afrikaners to support 
a policy that had a cruelelement. But the 
persistence of the cruel strand and the riot- 
ing and violence of the past months have 
since caused many of them to suffer agonies 
of mind.’ 

There can be few now in South 
Africa who are unaware of the frustration 
of 80% of its population. But it will not 
be easy for the whites to make up for 28 
years lost time, and it is to be hoped that 
the clock has not beaten them. 

It will not be easy to stand a social 
structure on its head, to change fundament- 
ally the authoritarian relationships which 
is the only pattern black and white have 
known for so long. Of course many whites 
have no wish to change things: after all, 
they have built the country (albeit with 
cheap black labour) and have enjoyed its 
wealth, But if power is to entail respons- 
ibility, and if whites are the only ones to 
vote, the responsibility for the future of 
the country rests squarely on them. 

There is a fearful dilemma in critic- 
ising South Africa. How do | know that 
had | been born and brought up there as 
an affluent white, | would have behaved 
any differently from the mainstream? 
Also, there are many in South Africa 
whose example of caring lifts them far 
above any generalisations one can make 
about colour or class. And these are to be 
found in Toc H. 

The members of our Family in 
South Africa are living out their Toc H 
commitment in far more demanding cir- 
cumstances than we ever have to contend 
with here, But the crucial issue confront- 
ing them is in fact the issue which con- 
fronts members everywhere: simply, “How 
much do we care about each other?’ “How 
much responsibility are we prepared to 
take for building a better world?” 

I believe members in South Africa 
are to be congratulated for their courage. 
I believe they also need our prayers. For 
Toc H is vitally needed in the building of 
any constructive society. But above all let 
us keep our vitality: Lord forbid that we 
should ever grow blind to the need that 


lies around us. 
S McW 


4. To work for the building of that better 
world which has been called the Kingdom 
of God. 


This magazine, which acts as a forum for 
ideas about Toc H and about the world 
in which we live, takes its title from the 
third of these Four Points — to think 
fairly. 


NATIVITY... 


Stabled in straw 

cradled with cattle 

pale mother rocks 

the Christmas child. 

Sing a song of homelessness 
the lullaby is hard. 

Tired father watches; 
poverty and pride reach out 
across an anxious face 

and cold winds grip 

the holy place. 

A simple family 


Pain 
drawn from love and pain Vai Da 
and warmed f f k 
in quiet humility. Š i 


A child is born! 

His birth pangs pierce 

two thousand years $ 
and even now 

a mother hears the cry ; 
as life is torn from life. i 
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Karen Hull 


14 August - 11 September: a Toc H 
team of 12 UK members visited 
South Africa. Cyril Cattell, leader 
of the party, sketches a diary of the 
month’s tour. 


From the moment of arrival hospitality 
was almost overwhelming. The idea of 
“The Toc H Family’ has been manifest 
everywhere. From the sophistication of 
suburban Johannesburg to the open 
friendliness of our African hosts in Mount 
Frere, it was always the same. 


Within a matter of hours of our arrival in 
Joburg . on 15 August, we left by over- 
night train for Kimberley. the diamond 
mining town. There are three Toc Il 
branches who work well together and 
they combined to put on a wonderful 
evening including Braaivleis (barbeque) 
supper. The visit to the diamond mine 
{no samples!) was a most interesting event 
and we were fortunate in being taken 
right through the workings. as normally 
this is not permitted these days. 


From Kimberley an even longer journey 
(21 hours) by train to Cape Town. After 
an evening meal we were quickly initiated 


into a work session on the ‘Dome Project’: 


to build a community centre. The essent- 
ial requirement in this sort of project is 
that the coloured people who will use it 
should be able to take a full share in its 
construction. This was certainly the case 


For the weekend we moved out to the 
Lions Holiday Centre at Muizenberg for 

a conference, the theme of which was 
‘Bridge-building’ (more specifically: Build- 
ing a Community Bridge in the Western 
Cape). Here we were confronted with the 
vast problems which arise as between 
whites and coloureds: the provision of 
good housing (to purchase) for those in 
the latter group who can afford them, 
and the dreadful squalor in the squatter 


areas. (Prior to the weekend we saw both). 


From Cape Town we hired minibuses 
(known here as ‘combis’) for the journey 
through the very beautiful Garden Route. 
First over-night halt was at Mossel Bay: a 
most attractive small seaside resort. The 
local branch, mostly women, made us 
very welcome over an evening meal. Next 
morning we had a quick tour of the town 
and then away to Port Elizabeth. 


Here again the welcome was ‘right royal’. 
The centre of Toc H life there is now 
“Hilda's House’ (the house left to Toc H 
Southern Africa by the late Hilda Dixon 
who died in England as the result of a car 
accident during her visit to the Diamond 
Jubilee celebrations in 1975. She also left 
a useful sum for the endowment of the 
house). During our time in Port Elizabeth 
we saw activities in which Toc H is in- 
volved, ie a creche for coloured children 
and another for children of poorer white 
parents, who both kave to work. There is 


when we were there, as we mixed concrete, quite a significant population of whites in 
cut chicken wire, and filled moulds together. South Africa who are anything but 


The group at Port Elizabeth plus Mandy 
Anderson of PE (far left), and (front 
right) Vernon Openshaw and Alec 
Bullivant, Hon Administrator of Toc H, 
both of whom travelled with the group. 


affluent. One does not hear much about 
them! 


Finger suppers and showing our slide 
programme of UK activities took up each 
evening. This has been the pattern in 
other places too. 


On Thursday 26 August, we left for 
Grahamstown. There is an interesting 
custom in South Africa known as ‘taking 
morning tea’. This is something of a mis- 
nomer because in addition to tea, coffee 
is available plus (particularly in the case of 
Grahamstown) savouries, sandwiches and 
cakes! Grahamstown is a nice little place. 
We should have liked to stay there longer. 
Our next short stop was to meet the King 
William’s Town Branch — and more tea! 
We stayed with them for about 1% hours 
then on to East London. Here a buffet 
supper and guest night. Abandon waist- 
line vigilance all ye who enter South 
Africa as guests of Toc H! 


Next day, the 27th, started with a tour of 
the black township of Mdantsane — for 
which we needed special permission. 
When I commented to the township man- 
ager on the sheer monotony of thousands 
of little four-roomed houses (somewhat 
like our post-war prefabs though if any- 
thing, plainer) he replied that I should try 
to appreciate how much better they were 
than much of the housing these people 
Occupied before. In any case, he said, 
more affluent blacks could purchase fot 
as little as R15 (£8 approximately) land 


Photo: Liz Taylor 


Gompo Branch in East London 


on which to build their own property. 
We saw quite a lot of such houses of indiv- 
idual design and some were very attractive. 


What one has to remember, of course, is 
the background to the establishment of 

such townships, ie The Group Areas Act 
of 1950 which legalised the wholesale re- 
moval of people from established, multi- 
racial communities simply on account of 
colour. 


We had a delightful lunchtime visit to the 
home of Ossie and Edith Joseph at 
Beacon Bay. Supper and family night 
attended by ubout 100 people ended off 
the day, 


Saturday 28 saw us on our way through 
the Transkei to Mount Frere. On this fas- 
cinating journey we really began to see 
the ‘true Africa’ of films and books: mag- 
nificent mountain scenery, large and small 
native villages, some very remote, all with 
their characteristic rondavel mud huts. 


I think that most of us felt that Mount 
Frere was really a great highlight of the 
tour. The town centre (like many others 
we have seen) is rather reminiscent of the 
set for a Western film. As we entered the 
main street, in two mini-buses led by Ben 
Motswenyane, the Toc H Extension 
Officer, we were greeted by a group of 
young drum majorettes who took us in 
procession to the town hall, Here there 
were brief speeches (and tea!) prior to 
being taken to our hosts. We probably 
made history as whites staying in the 
homes of blacks. Betty and I experienced 
hospitality such as we have seldom known 
before. My ‘problem’ was that whenever 
I admired something in the home, our 
hostess wanted me to accept it as a gift! 

I managed to restrain her to the extent of 
a small sweeping brush made from a palm 
tree and an attractive bottle-vase beaded 
all over in many colours — a native craft. 


Vernon Openshaw and members of 


We again made history by going to the 
village of Mhfotsheni where Toc H is 


organising a rural community development sioners at Kliptown. Waa 


project. This is a self-help project and for 
a whole morning we worked on making 
mud bricks with about 40 natives, includ- 
ing the Chief. More important than the 
bricks we made was the fact that we went. 
During the speeches followed by a tribal 
dance, following a picnic lunch, it was 
made quite clear that though they had 
been told that we would go and work 
with them, they did not really believe it — 
particularly both men and women. The 
hope now is that more white Toc H 
members from other parts of South Africa 
will go and do the same. 


Next port of call was Durban. The high- 
light here was a tour of the Emolweni 
Clinic and Etembeni TB Settlement, 
Botha’s Hill, led by Don McKenzie, 11 
was a great inspiration to see him again 
and in the setting of his great work. 
During our visit we went to the chapel for 
a service in which branch status was con- 
ferred on the Etembeni Group. 


The weekend 3-5 September was spent 

at Marrianhill Monastery for the annual 

Council meeting. It was important that 

so many blacks were present (30 or more) 
something which has not happened 

before. 


After Marrianhill, we travelled the 400 
miles back to Johannesburg by minibus 
The next day we visited the Western Deep 
Levels Gold Mine, 50 miles outside 
Jo’burg. Denis Etheredge, Presidant of 
Toc H South Africa, is chairman of the 
company and came with us, so you can 
well imagine that throughout the day we 
enjoyed VIP treatment! We went down 
the deepest mine shaft in the world — two 
miles in two and a half minutes! 


The last day or two we spent browsing in 


Liz Taylor in East London at an informal 
musical meeting arranged by the Race 
Relations Council (which holds these 
gatherings every week). 


Jo'burg and visited the lacal bra 
guest nights: also a party ra 


Gift Shops run by Esme Barnes ar 
most impressed by the high standard of — 
material sold and its presentation. After 
four weeks of being treated like kings, the 
party left from Jan Smuts airport for 
home. However, four of us went on to 
Rhodesia, to take part in their Golden 
Jubilee celebrations. 


As I said at the South African Council 
meeting, | gained the impression that the 
Movement in South Africa is purposively 
groping for development. Excellent 
work is being done by the staff and it is 
heartening to see the development of 
Toc H among the blacks. 


Denis Etheredge said in his Presidential 
address to the Council: “Toc H is non- 
political and must remain so.’ However, 
the Movement inevitably faces problems 
which arise directly from the political 
climate in the country. For example, 
whites can meet with blacks only in pri- 
vate homes and on church premises. 
Moreover, in order to fund-raise from the 
public, all welfare organisations must be 
registered as ‘white’ and have a Welfare 
Organisation Number. The decision of 
Toc H not to accept segregation within 
itsmembership meant that automatically 
its WO Number was withdrawn. 


Understandably, interpretations of the 
Movement’s role at the present time varies 
among members. There is, though, no 
doubt about the importance of the things 
for which Toc H stands; to relate them 
effectively to the local situation is by no 
means always casy. 


Many people whom J have met in Toc H, 
and outside, are very sad at the present 
state of the country, They deserve our 
earnest prayers. 


Dilys Saffin at the Forbes-Robinson 
creche, started by Toc H, for coloured 
children. 


Geoff Taylor records his personal 
impressions of travelling through 
South Africa. 


This account is written by only one 
member of the party and does not 
represent the opinions of the team 
as a whole. 


To the British visitor, South Africa is a 
deceptively familiar country. The airport 
is like any other airport: perhaps the 
security staff are more apparent, but 
that’s all. Leaving the airport by car, one 
is still on the left. One’s South African 
hosts speak English and frequently refer 
to Britain as ‘home’. It's all very familiar; 
so far only the late August daffodils and 
the Northern Sun hint at the as yet un- 
grasped differences from the UK. One 
knows something of South Africa’s polit- 
ical position of course, and initially one is 
tempted either to leave it to the good 
sense of these white people who seem to 
be so like the British, or to weigh in with 
what one thinks is wrong with South 
Africa on the unconscious assumption 
that, really, the country is like Britain, 
only warmer. 


The thesis about British/South African 
similarity begins to be shaken when one 
arrives ut one’s hosts to find houses of a 
generally luxurious standard, detached, 
and many with private swimming pools 
(in deference 10 the climate). In the 
garden is a plain sort of out-house with 
curlained windows, whose significance is 
not immediately clear. 


We are warmly invited inside to share all 
the comforts of the home and the hospit- 
ality of our hosts is unfailingly generous. 


Inside the house one comes across the first 
Important contrast with Britain in meeting 
the family servant. She is black, or pos- 
sibly coloured, but never white. She 
moves about the house silently, washing 
up. laundering, sweeping. dusting, child- 
minding. Language means a lot, and being 
called ‘Master’ or ‘Madame’ tells the vis- 
itor a greal deal, when he recovers from 
the surprise al being addressed so defer- 
entially, One has to think before answer- 
ing what is the form? One recalls the 
advice of the guide book that one should 
always firmly instruct a servant what to 
do. rather than ask him to do it. The 
white South Africans know the form: it 
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is exemplified in their use of ‘girl’ or ‘boy 
of a black servant of whatever age. 
Another problem arises on leaving — what 
to tip the servant? The servant, one dis- 
covers, lives in the small building in the 
sarden, which has cold running water. 

She isn’t allowed to have any family there: 
they live in the township or in the coun- 
try. Most people treat servants like ser- 
vants — excep! recent immigrants from 
Britain, some of whom can’t get over their 
luck at having someone to push around. 


Boarding the train, one enters the station 
in the usual way hardly noticing the sign 
sending other colours of people into the 
building a different way, Having booked, 
one isn’t aware as one would otherwise be 
that it’s not just a matter of finding an 
empty coach: it has to be for your skin 
colour, ‘white’ or ‘non-white’, Your hosts 
have told you that the ‘bedding boys’ will 
be round to transform the seats into beds, 
and when they come, they're of mixed 
race without exception, and one makes a 
mental note to find out about their status. 


Cape Town is a good place to enquire 
about the mixed or ‘coloured’ race group, 
since they mostly live there. One is armed 
with the knowledge that South African 
society has three strata, in descending 
order of privilege: the whites, the col- 
oureds and the blacks. What comes as a 
surprise is that until 20 years ago, quali- 
fied coloured men in the Cape had full 
voting rights to elect iwa white represent- 
atives, and that the coloured group 

is again divided into no less than seven sub- 
groups by the government. They vary a 
lot, Emet a ‘coloured’ with blue eyes, 
blond hair and a fair skin, while other 
‘coloureds’ are indistinguishable from 
blacks. In reality this group are the lett- 
overs who could not be placed in either 
white or black categories. This is their 
problem: with which of the other groups 
should they identify, being as a group too 
poor and too small to stand alone — with 
the whites for jam today or with the 
blacks in the hope of more jam tomorrow? 
It’s a serious dilemma which isn’t eased 
by the great gulf between those coloureds 
whose homes are rough, corrugated iron 
shacks on the shifting Cape Flats sand and 
those moving into government-financed 
middle-class housing schemes. 


The duration of the train journey from 
Kimberley to Cape Town — 17 hours — 


fae 


demonstrates how vast and wide a country 
South Africa is. The landscape varies enor- 
mously, from semi-desert up to high moun. 
tain passes and down to vineyards; every- 
where are the vivid colours and strange 
shapes of Africa — the flame tree, the 
strelitzia, the aloe, and the wild arum lily. 
Even the Indian Ocean seems to sense the 
bigness of the country on whose shores it 
pounds; even close in, its breakers are 
mountainous. And this expanse of Earth 
is home to 20 million people. 


Seeing where they all are isn’t easy. Main 
roads and railways connect the names in 
large print on the map, but one finds that, 
apart from the servants, those towns are 
lived in by the white minority. The huge 
black cities like Soweto, whose population 
equals Birmingham’s, Guguletu, 
Mdantsane and Umlazi are swept under a 
mental carpet. Not only are they largely 
ignored on the map; they stand ten or 
more miles from the white cities whose 
black workers they house behind a cordon 
sanitaire which whites are allowed to 
penetrate only with passes which are 
checked inside: few take the trouble. 
Were they to do so, they would see what 
we saw — rather dull, repetitive housing 
areas with little employment possibility, 
provided with too few, though showy, 
facilities. Rather like a British council 
housing scheme only of a distinctly lower 
standard of amenity and comfort. 


Out of sight and mind the townships may 
be, but they're home to the economically 
active section of the black population. 
Some of them are migrants from distant 
rural areas whose families are totally de- 
pendent on what they earn; to others the 
township really is home, though it is only 
grudgingly that the government is recog- 
nising this. Officially ‘home’ for all blacks 
wherever they were born is in the 13% of 
South Africa set aside for blacks, the so- 
called ‘Bantustans’. Within the black 
urban community there are naturally very 
different attitudes to political strikes for 
civil rights, education, language, and tribe. 
The age gap is becoming more significant 
as teenagers reject their elders’ supine Opp- 
osition to apartheid. All this makes fric- 
tion more likely than the creation of a 
unified leadership which could perhaps 
bring about a new dispensation for the 
blacks. 


There are two ways of seeing why the 
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young, urban blacks want a change. Polit- 
ically they complain of the restriction of 
the vote on purely racial grounds to 
whites; I say ‘purely’ because it’s no 
longer realistic, if ever it was, to equate 
being black with being uneducated as 
some whites continue to do, In turn this 
is part of the system which makes the 
blacks appear dependent on rather than 
mutually dependent with the whites. 
Because blacks are usually paid less than 
their white counterparts, where these are 
allowed to exist, they pay less tax and so 
facilities paid for from taxes are made to 
seem gifts from whites to blacks; and no 
one chooses his own presents. But the 
complaint is more persona! than this; in a 
branch of a British associated bank I 
queued behind a black lady only to be 
told by the teller to come to the counter 
first. That illustrates the nub of the 
problem. 


In Johannesburg there is a statue of three 
of the gold miners whose work has con- 
tributed so much to what South Africa 

is now: they are black. It is a fair ack- 
nowledgement of the contribution of 
blacks to the wealth which is now attract- 
ing the interest of everyone from Dr 
Kissinger to Tariq Ali. And the wealth is 
as immense as it is varied; we all know 
about gold and diamonds, but there’s the 
coal, iron ore, precious metals and the 
fertile soil of the Cape and Natal to con- 
sider too. If the labour for the develop- 
ment of these industries is black, the con- 
tribution of the whites has been the tech- 


‘nology they imported from Europe. As 


time passes, even the limited educational 
facilities provided for the blacks and 


coloureds are bringing non-whites into 
technology, but it takes time and many 
blacks agree meanwhile that a South 
Africa without the whites would be a poor 
South Africa. 


Which whites? This group is as frag- 
mented as the others, by Afrikaans- 
speakers’ suspicion that the English- 
speakers don’t think of South Africa as 
home, by different understandings of and 
attitudes towards apartheid, by historical 
and cultural differences between 
Afrikaners (Dutch) and British descend- 
ants, and by the ineffectiveness of 40% of 
the voting whites who have not had a 
Government of their choice for nearly 

30 years. It is tempting but quite inac- 
curate to think that this adds up to one 
big Afrikaans/English split; we met 
English-speakers whose racism was plain — 
‘It’s been scientifically proved the blacks 
all have smaller brains’ — and were introd- 
uced to intellectual Afrikaners as anti- 
apartheid as anyone. The opposition’s 
problem is that of the black gradualists; 
in a racial confrontation, what counts 
isn't what you believe, but what colour 
you are. This is a brutal guillotine whose 
starkness demands our respect for those 
who face it. 


As the British visitor leaves Jan Smuts 
Airport, these impressions are a jumble, 
like beads without a string. The problem 
isn't confined to visitors; it’s exactly this 
discovery of a common South African 
identity which eludes the South African 
government and society. Apartheid, tight 
censorship in politics and literature, an 
emphasis on imposed discipline, the fear 
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of even vaguely socialist ideas: these are 
part of an attempt to impose on South Afr- 
ican people a synthetic identity they have 
little stomach for. A few members of 
each group make an attempt to meet 
other racial communities, but the rest are 
content to make the dangerous general- 
isations which themselves create an atmos- 
phere in which non-racialism becomes 
even more difficult. Whites told us they 
believed all blacks to be less cultural than 
any whites, that al! blacks are lazy: no 
doubt the blacks have a similar mythology 
to which we as whites could not be intro- 
duced. There is no wonder that an eight- 
year-old white said he hoped there 
wouldn't be any blacks in heaven. 


As outsiders, we were privileged to meet 
and talk seriously with a wider cross- 
section of South African societies than 
many South Africans. The bricks are 
there — the almost overwhelming hospit- 
ality of every group taught us that — but 
building bridges over the real chasms be- 
tween peoples is going forward only 
slowly. Disraeli spoke of the ‘two nations’ 
in Britain over a century ago, which have 
now been brought painfully together; 
there are at least three nations in South 
Africa, widely separated and not consol- 
idated internally. The task facing Toc H 
in South Africa is formidable; its members 
deserve and need the assurance that we in 
Britain have them in our thoughts as they 
love widely and think fairly in a society 

in which these are not virtues. 


Cape Town with Table Mountain. 


Highlights: 


4 af 
Domemania 


Against the background of unrest and con- 
flict between racial groups in South Africa, 
it is refreshing to look back on our own 
experience of co-operation between white 
and coloured members of the family of 
Toc H in Cape Town through their work 
on the Dome Project. 

The primary object of this project 
is to encourage and assist small local com- 
munities to build their own neighbour- 
hood recreation ‘domes and through 
these to initiate and run comprehensive 
community programmes of their own, 
catering for all needs of the local 
neighbourhood. 

A ‘dome’ is semi-spherical in shape, 
and in appearance resembles an igloo, 
consisting of 104 precast triangular con- 
crete panels. The core of these triangles 
contains a mixture of sawdust, lime and 
water, which keeps the cost of raw mater- 
ials low. The dome was designed by 
Graham Ramsay, Cape Town Toc H 
inember and lecturer in architecture at 
the University of Cape Town. 


The advantage of the domes is that 
the triangles can be assembled by a relat- 
ively unskilled labour force, which on one 
evening in August included the TocH 
United Kingdom visitors. Of all the jobs 
I have undertaken in Toc H, sieving saw- 
dust is certainly one of the weirdest. Bul 
we set to work without demur, as we were 
the first stage in the triangle assembly 
line. The evening’s output was lower than 
average, thanks to our inexpert efforts, 
but we were glad of the chance of even a 
token participation in such a valuable 
project. 

The Cape Town Toc H volunteers 
on this work night were largely young 
married people, a group which we claim 
are not keen to get involved in Toc H 
activities in England. Perhaps it proves 
that if the job is worth doing, people will 
find the time to do it, especially if smitten 
with ‘Domemania’, a disease rife among 
Toc H members in Cape Town, Project 
theme songs include ‘Dome, Dome on the 
Range’ and ‘There’s no place like Dome’! 
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The Mark One Community Dome, designed by Graham Ramsay, 


Graham writes: ‘Over one million people live on Cape Flats, many many people 
living out their lives in a vast, impersonal and inhospitable dormitory... where the 


ration and despair. Local government is finding itself hard pressed tv provide the 
community infrastructure necessary to maintain the socio-economic stabilit y of this 
twilight arca. The vbjective of the Toc H Community Dome is to encourage small 
local communities to build their own neighbourhood domes and through these to run 
comprehensive programmes catering for all the neighbourhoud’s needs. 


‘The domes are round, bringing peuple face to face; they are simple to construct: are 
inexpensive to produce; and are structurally efficient, being strong and light and easy 
to waterproof.’ € 
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signs of insecurity of person and property, flood and fear, have created a sense of frust- 
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Cape 


Muizenberg 


The climax of our Cape Town visit came 
with a conference weekend at the Lions’ 
Holiday Centre at Muizenberg, the theme 
of which was ‘Building a community 
bridge in the Western Cape’. We discussed 
the barriers which divide races in South 
Africa: ie economic and educational in- 
equality, self-interest, class prejudice, 
petty apartheid, institutional separation 
legislation and fear of breaking the law i 
and the problem of mutual ignorance È 
leading to suspicion and distrust. While 
such barriers cannot be ignored, we also 
suggested areas of possible future co-oper- 
ation: eg learning each other’s languages, 
encouraging non-racial sporting and mus- 
ical activities, and running crèches where 
children could get to know other races at 
an early age. 

Although the academic content of 
the weekend was extremely valuable, 
especially to us foreigners, the overwhelm- 
ing memory is of the peaceful, harmon- 
ious atmosphere, where black, coloured 
and white participants mingled freely. 
There were few dry eyes when we closed 
with the singing of ‘Auld Lang Syne’, 
‘God be with you till we meet again’, a 
Moslem salaam and the African national 
anthem ‘Nkosi Sikelel’ ïA frika’. 

I conclude. with a quotation from 
a paper by Ray Mtetwa, recently 
appointed Toc H staff member in Cape 
Town, which | think sums up the spirit 
of the weekend: 

‘One gains from the stimulus of 
people who are different, and I am fully 
convinced that by carrying the load across 
the bridge of friendship we shall be help- 
ing all our peoples (black and white) to 
realise their true, creative potentials and 
to move forward toward a new type of 
society that is not a replica of a past 
culture but is a culture or a community 
that has absorbed the best from each 


other.” 


Squatter housing on Cape Flats. An est- 
imated 200,000 coloured people live in 
shanties like these. Squatting is illegal and 
squatters may be moved at any time. The 
Churches’ Urban Planning Commission, 
the Anglican Diocese of Cape Town and 


the Cape Flats Committee for Interim 
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Sue Pottle describes the exciting Wonk being done on the : 


in Cape Town. 


Accommodation are striving to improve 
the housing situation. Lay theologian 
Margaret Nash, writing for the latter two 
organisations, says: ‘White voters are 
largely ignorant of the magnitude of the 
housing problem and are insulated from 
its effects’. 


oe « 
The Government is also doing something 
about the problem and is building new 
council estates for coloureds. Here, 
Mitchell’s Plain, showpiece of the re- 
housing programme. 
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Photos: Arend Hoogervorst 
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There must be an casier way! Liz Tavlor 
helping to fetch water for the mud bricks. 


Mhlotsheni or the ‘place of whiteness’ is a 
small area, loosely described as a village, 
in the hilly district around Mount Frere. 
It has a scattered population of 1,000 
people with a headman, a school, a trad- 
ing post, and four churches of different 
denominations. 

Only about a year ago some mem- 
bers of the Mt Frere Toc H branch in the 
Transkei described their dream of a green 
and productive future to the villagers of 
Mhlotsheni, who listened in amazement 
and disbelief. Not only did the Toc H 
members speak of a health clinic, an agric- 
ultural expert to show the people of 
Mhlotsheni how new methods could in- 
crease crop production, and a dam and 
irrigation scheme could-save precious 
water; they even had the audacity to sug- 
gest that white people from overseas 
would learn about Mhlotsheni and come to 
visit it and spend a morning working 
alongside the people. What nonsense! 

And yet.... August 1976 saw a 
small, intrepid group from Toc H UK 
embarking on what must have been one 
of the most interesting and rewarding 
experiences of an already exciting tour. 

The journey to Mhlotsheni was, in 
itself, desisned to shake our ideas and 
certainly to shake our long-suffering 
Volkswagen bus which lurched, protest- 
ing, over boulders and through streams. 
On the way we learned how Toc H Mt 
Frere had come into contact with 
Mhlotsheni through their scheme for an 
annual distribution of Christmas parcels. 
They had been impressed by the integrity 
and concern for the villagers’ welfare 
which the Mhlotsheni headman, Mr Sontsi, 
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Incredible reversal of station: Vivian 
Sharman is educated in brick-making, 


had shown. They learned of his quite 
remarkable achievement in a remote rural 
settlement of persuading every villager to 


build a toilet! They also learned, however, 


of headman Sontsi’s unsuccessful efforts 
to secure government help in setting up 
an irrigation scheme, and from this the 
Dam Project emerged, with Toc H Mt 
Frere and the people of Mhlotsheni work- 
ing and planning side by side. 

As we arrived at the spot where we 
would he doing our morning’s work we 
saw a small crowd of people, men and 
women, old and young, grouped around a 
path of wet sticky mud. Nearby on the 
grass were several rows of dry mud bricks. 
Mlungisi Ndamase, Toc H field officer 
in the Transkei, quickly put on his fore- 
man’s hat and organised us into a working 
party. The maturer members of the group 
found themselves presented with the 
stieky task of making the mud bricks, a 
Job which required skill and brains, while 
the younger members provided brawn, 
the women fetching water from the 
stream al the foot of the hill-side and the 
men turning over the mud with hoes and 
adding water till it was the right 
consistency. 


i ed MA 
Picnic lunch after brick-building: UK 
members with Ronnie Madubela of Mount 
Ayliss Branch (on right). 


never having seen white people performing 
such a task before. Meanwhile, the 

hoers of mud and the carriers of water 
were making discoveries of their own. 

Firstly came the realisation that 
this was not a competition to see who 
could work hardest but a community 
effort. Everyone would take their share 
in the work and the group of men sitting 
watching the proceedings were not slack- 
ing, as we soon discovered, but merely 
having a rest till it was their turn, Even 
those too old to work had come along to 
watch and Jend moral support. 

Secondly came the UK girls’ dis- 
covery that it was useless to blister their 
hands carrying heavy water buckets up the 
hill: much better to balance them on their 
heads! And although we did not achieve 
the ‘look, no lrands’ effect, we did rest our 
hands, improve our posture and give 
ourselves the occasional refreshing shower- 
bath when we lost balance. 

Just one morning’s work was to 
prove such a rich opportunity for making 
contact with people from a totally differ- 
ent way of life, for ‘building bridges’ as 
we had learned to call this process in Cape 
Town. And we were not alone in our 


We watched, fascinated, as the first bridge-building. The members from 


rather lopsided bricks emerged beneath 
our faltering fingers. Such a simple and 
effective technique, reminiscent of mak- 
ing sand pies on the beach: a rectangular 
wooden frame was filled with firm wet 


Toc H Mt Frere were also engaged in a 
bridge-building operation, for though 
Transkeians are like the people of 
Mhlotsheni, they are leading a very differ- 
ent life, being educated professionals 


mud, mixed with some grass, and the mud based mainly in towns. Nevertheless they 
pressed firmly down. Then the frame was had not forgotten how to make mud 
lifted off and, lo and behold, a brick! Our bricks! 


friends from Mhlotsheni were as surprised 
and delighted as we were with the work, 
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No doubt the reader of this article 
is wondering by now why mud bricks were 
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being 
to say for the dam. They were, in fact, 
intended for the building of two huts to 
accommodate the nurses in the proposed 
clinic. For if the Mhlotsheni project is to 
have any success at all it must be a com- 
prehensive ‘package’, tackling as many as 
possible of the problematic aspects in 
Transkeian rural life. 

Mhlotsheni is caught in the same 
depressing cycle as countless other remote 
rural comimunities, living at subsistence 
level. Wasteful methods of farming, in 
particular over-cultivation of one crop, 
have exhausted the soil. Poor animal 
husbandry, due largely to the deeply-held 
African belief that a herd of thin cattle 
equals more wealth than a handful of 
well-fed beasts, has led to a shortage of 
fodder and a lack of nourishing meat and 
milk. Dependence on one season alone, 
the rainy summer, for the cultivation of 

$ crops, has meant a low annual yield. This 
shortage of adequate food results in a diet 
impoverished of the necessary vitamins 
for good health and resistance to disease, 
while ignorance of modern health educ- 
ation further aggravates the problem. 

In order to combat such a multi- 
plicity of problems a long-term compre- 
hensive programme is required. Fo break 
the depressing cycle of poverty, capital is 
required. But above all, community co- 
Operation is required, for without this any 
scheme merely touches the surface or be- 
comes just another ‘hand-out’. 

Toc H Mt Frere is aware of this 
and ensured from the start that the head- 
man and people of Mhlotsheni were fully 
involved in their project. During our 
work session with them the people of the 
village showed such a sense of purpose 
and pride in what they were doing for 


themselves that they fired our enthusiasm. 
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Xhosa women roofing a rondavel in the Transkei 


A spirit of self-help like this provides a 
firm base on which to build a community 
programme. Hopefully, Toc H will act as 
a bridge to link Mhlotsheni with the funds, 
contacts and ‘know-how’ which are 
needed to get the project off the ground. 
Already approaches have been made to 
officials in the Transkeian government 
and there is every hope that the salaries 
of the two nurses for the clinic will be 
paid from government funds. A converted 
caravan has been promised by Toc H 
Queenstown so that the clinic can soon 
move into action. Hopes are now set on 


Don McKenzie’s TB Settlement at Etembeni, Botha’s Hill, Durban. 
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Liz Taide s hov 
building some rem 
across racial barriers. 
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raising enough money to purchase certain 
essential agricultural implements to form 
a ‘poo!’ which everyone can share. 

In the words of Martin Luther 
King, ‘I have a dream ...* that one day | 
shall return to Mhlotsheni and find a thriv- 
ing community with its own supply of 
drinking water, its own grinding mill, 
green irrigated fields and herds of plump 
cattle owned by strong healthy people. 
There might even be a community centre 
(or Dome?), a market, a lively crafts 
industry and an active Toc H branch! 

And dreams do come true. 
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Rhodesia 


The World Chain of Light starts this year in Umtali, scene of tension and 
strife on the borders of Rhodesia and Mozambique. The troubles of our 
Family in Rhodesia can only add poignancy to our efforts to create 
opportunities for reconciliation throughout the world. But Toc H 
Rhodesia is also celebrating, for this year is its Golden Jubilee. 


In celebrating the Golden Jubilee of 
Toc H in Rhodesia the Executive hoped 
that the Movement would be stimulated 
by the extra efforts which everyone 
would have to make, to ensure that the 
year was memorable and worthwhile. 


There is no doubt that our members 
throughout the country have entered into 
the spirit of our celebration. In many 
cases this has meant a fresh contribution 
to the community in introducing new jobs 
and projects: for example, in our North- 
ern Area a very small group of younger 
members has introduced a record request 
programme at the new Andrew Fleming 
Hospital. They have raised the money, 
trained nearly 30 announcers (or disc 
jockeys) and expected to run their first 
programine in October. 


At the national level, we held a Jubilee 
Festival weekend in September at the 
Teachers’ College in Bulawayo: a 
beautiful setting of cool green Jawns and 
spacious halls, ideal surroundings for our 
purpose. Here we looked back in tribute 
to those who have kept our lamps burning 
throughout the years. The President of 
Rhodesia, The Honorable JJ Wrathall, 
officially opened the festival by reviewing 
the work of Toc H, and Cyril Cattell, 
chairman of the Central Executive, UK, 
brought the greetings of our parent body. 


We enjoyed the fellowship of our visitors 
from England and were inspired to hear 
Arend Hoogervorst and Hilary Thornton 
express their conviction in the value of 
the Movement. Since both are products 
of Toe Il initiative in schools, we have 
much food for thought to produce similar 
initiatives here. Yvonne Gouws gave a 
summary of the use of Development Teains 
in South Africa before group discussions 
chewed over the possibility of introducing 
the concept in Rhodesia. 


Sir Robert Tredgold, our Honorary Com- 
missioner, spoke eloquently of those who 
stood out in his memory, who, by their 
efforts and dedication had contributed to 
the extension of God’s Kingdom, Sir 
Robert speaks with the authority of 
having been in Toc H Rhodesia for the 
full 50 years we are celebrating. He was 
actually initiated by Tubby in 1921 while 
a student at Oxford. His final charge was 
that while remembering with gratitude all 
members who had made a contribution, 
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we who continue must now look ahead to 
the fresh challenges that are all around us, 
listening for the voice of God for our 
inspiration. 


This was Sir Robert's last year as 
Honorary Commissioner, and so the 
Sunset Service on the lawns was followed 
by a moving ceremony in which he form- 
ally handed his commission to his suc- 
cessor, Justice Walter Newham. The 
Justice, obviously moved, and aware of 
the great love that Sir Robert felt for the 
Movement, expressed the honour and 
responsibility which he felt in accepting 
the commission. 


To give you an idea of our 50 years: 
Toc H in Rhodesia first came into being 
in 1926 and units were formed in many 
centres from Beira in the East to the 
Copperbelt in the North. Now there are 
28 active branches and Toc H can claim to 
have instigated several movements which 
have become national institutions: such 
as the Blood Transfusion Service, the 
Native Welfare Society, the mobile cine 
teams and hospital request programmes. 


During the last war the military and Air 
Force camps set up throughout the coun- 
try offered our women members much 
scope for work in canteens. Units of 
Toc H were actually formed in several of 
the Air Force camps and in Broken Hill, 
Bulawayo and Salisbury Toc H was given 
buildings to run as servicemen’s clubs. 


It has been a policy of Toc H in Rhodesia 
to establish permanent buildings for the 
use, not only of Toe H members, but by 
the community in general. Toc H halls in 
Umtali and Famona are used by various 
organisations while two houses in Salisbury 
and one in Bulawayo provide accommod- 
ation for young men. Our movement has 
recently accepted full responsibility for 
the old Jacaranda Hotel which is proving 


Ivy Oman, National Chairman of 
Toc H Rhodesia 


In the Northern Area we have eight 
branches: six in Salisbury, and, 160 miles 
distant, two in Umtali. One is entirely 
African: there is also a young volunteer 
unit at the African Teacher Training 
College. Umtali members, not discounting 
their very many smaller services, occupy 
themselves largely with help and fellow- 
ship at a girls’ remand home; the African 
women are holding domestic classes for 
unoccupied young girls; and the College 
students do hospital visiting, with special 
interest in the children's wards. 


In Salisbury, the men though few in num- 
ber, give regular film shows at orphanages 
and homes and also run two successful 
young men’s houses, while the young 
branch are organising the hospital broad- 
casting programme. 


The women’s branches specialise in seek- 
ing contact with the elderly lonely. One 
branch is very interested in mentally re- 
tarded African children, as well as their 
white counterparts; another mans Red 
Cross trolleys in hospitals. 


One of our favourite services to the com- 
munity is ‘Operation Father Christmas’. 
A post box is installed in the fairy-lighted 
park where the children post their eager 
letters and ‘Father Toc H Christmas’ (all 
branches involved) sends a suitable reply 
to all with addresses. Free “Reindeer 
Post’, by courtesy of the Post Office, sees 
to their safe delivery. 


Whilst never numerically a large Movement. 
Toc H has, in its 50 years in Rhodesia, un- 


to be a home from home for marriedcouples doubtedly left its mark on the life of the 


or single people who have reached the age 
where they prefer to have meals provided, 


In our Southern Area service to the com- 
munity includes the repair and distribu- 
tion of toys, and parties for children of 
all races, the African Feeding Scheme, the 
senior citizens club, young mothers’ club, 
work amongst patients of Ingutsheni, and 
several rehabilitation centres for handi- 
capped and retarded children. 


> in 


country. 


We do not as a Movement take part in 
politics but as responsible individual cit- 
izens we naturally take a most active inter- 
est in all that concerns our country’s 
future. Everyone who accepts the prin- 
ciples of Toc H hopes for an improved 
political atmosphere which will lead to a 
wider acceptance of this sound basis for 

a way of life in the future of Rhodesia. 
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Umtali, gateway to the Eastern Highlands, 


looking towards the hills that completely Below: Msasa Branch members, Umtali, 


ring the town. The startlingly red flam- 
boyant trees and the blue of the jacaranda 
adorn the city in their different seasons. 


Below: a Toc H member in Umtali takes Below: the Jubilee Festival weekend was 
part in an education programme for TB 
patients. 


presented a large standing fan to the hosp- 


ital, for use in a ward which is extremely 
hot in summer. 


Bulawayo 
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Photo: The Chronicle, Bulawayo i 


officially opened by the President of Rhodesia, 
the Hon J J Wrathall; here shaking hands with Sir Robert Tredgold, retiring Hon Comm- 
issioner, Looking on is the new Commissioner, Justice Newham. During the Festival the 
Toc H House in Bulawayo was renamed ‘Clayton House’ by Cyril Cattell, UK Chairman. 


Below: members of the Toc H Senior 
Citizens Club helping out in the Move- 
ment’s toy repair centre, Bulawayo. 
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INMEMORY OF OUR FOUNDER EXETER NEWS 


St Thomas (Exeter) Branch has recently 
enjoyed a coach outing with mental pat- 
ients to Exmouth (with tea given by 
Exmouth Branch) and an old folks outing 
over Dartmoor when Tavistock Branch 
provided tea. Since Haldon Open Prison 
has closed, members have a new job with 
the Disabled Drivers Fellowship. The 
branch’s oldest member, Pop Sadler, re- 
cently celebrated his 93rd birthday by 
giving a silver cup to Montgomery School 


PADRE TUBBY GLAYTON 


12 December 1885 - 16 December 1972 
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On Saturday Il December, the memorial 
sculpture of our Founder Padre, by the 
late Cecil Thomas OBE FRBS, will be 
dedicated in All Hallows Church. 

Before he died, Cecil Thomas 
wrote to explain why he had been so 
pleased to do this work: `I was an officer 
in the Middlesex Regiment in the trenches 
four miles south east of Poperinge in the 
first world war: wounded. In hospital I 
met Wag Forster who died; and his parents 
[Lord and Lady Forster of Lepe] com- 
missioned me to make a recumbent effigy 
which | sent to the Royal Academy in 
1924. It was placed in the honourable 
position in the centre, under the dome. 
There Tubby saw it and asked Lord 
Forster for a copy. Thus we met, and this 
very remarkable man, one of the very few 
Englishmen who have any understanding 
of the spiritual value of sculpture, has 
been a friend ever since. I am glad to 
requite my debi to him with this work.” 

Ronald English, photographer and 


friend to Cecil Thomas, takes up the story. 


‘It so happened that Peter Jardine, 
a school teacher from Australia, was on a 
visit to this country and acted us aide-de- 
camp to Tubby. After Tubby’'s death, 
Peter Jardine gave practical manual assist- 
ance to Cecil Thomas in the making of 
the armature (iron skeleton) and the base 
of zinc gauze which would support the 
weight of wet clay. 

Before any work was done on the 
memorial a preliminary sketch and a small 
sketch model known as a maquette was 
made so that Toc H would be able to see 
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The work progressed in clay. After 
a few months Peter Jardine had to go back 
to Australia, but before he went he ob- 
tained the services of a brilliant young 
student artist, Charles Blake, whose home 
is in New Guinea. 

Charles was a great asset being 
extremely conscientious and meticulous. 
Under the guidance of Cecil Thomas he 
produced some fine work: the left hand 
is solely his work. 

The head, dog, and of course lions 
were sculptured separately and finally 
positioned before the whole work was 
ready for the next stage. 

A plaster duplicate of the 
modelled clay was made by making a 
mould, This work of making the plaster 
mould and subsequent plaster cast was 
carried out elsewhere but both Cecil 
Thomas and Charles were bitterly dis- 
appointed with the result. This meant 
that a great deal of detailed work, partic- 
ularly the tassels and trimmings, had to 
be carved on the plaster itself which is nat 
as sympathetic as clay. 

After much work on the plaster 
cast the statue was ready for the final 
stage. This normally would be in bronze 
but owing to its high price the statue has 
been cast in epoxy resin and painted skill- 
fully in bronze. 

Visitors to the memorial will 
notice the fine features of the face, the 
fine medals, folds of the garments, and 
the hands ~ a fitting memorial to both 
personalities.” 


for a life-saving competition and the 
pupils responded with a massive birthday 


card. The branch celebrated its 40th 
birthday on | 1 November. 


BLOOMING LOVELY! 


Dot Turner 


In the 1920s poppies were planted on the 
cliffs at Southwold, Suffolk, with seeds 
brought over from Flanders. These have 
continued to flower until in 1974 they 
were scythed flat before they seeded by 


exactly how the finished work would appear. an over-zealous gardener! So | wrote to 


Greta Lynn, the International Secretary, 
who obtained some poppy seeds from Mr 
Harold Wheaton, a gardener for the War 
Graves Commission who lives in 
Poperinge. The seeds were then sent on 
to a very gratified Southwold Town 
Council. 


RALLYING 
FRIENDSHIP 


Pat Turner 


Saturday 9 October saw 200 members and 
friends join together at Bletchley for the 
Annual Beds, Herts and Bucks Area Rally. 
ft is the one time in the year when we 
forget about helping the community and 
enjoy the fellowship of Toe H. One of 
the greatest pleasures is meeting old 
friends and making new ones -- and 
talking like mad! 

The day featured a tour of the new 
Milton Keynes and its Leisure Centre, and 
a talk by a member of the City Develop- 
ment Corporation: also a musical prog- 
ramme from the Centre Players. Margaret 
Lawrence received a bouquet and cheque 
from all her friends as she gives up her 
post as Area Secretary to work within her 
own Mid-Eastern Region. No words can 
express our thanks for all she has done 
over the past 23 years. 
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An exhibition with a difference — held by 
Penn Branch, Wolverhampton, for local 
artists who could not afford to stage their 
own exhibitions. 122 pictures were 
shown by 22 artists at the small fee of 
20p per painting. Admission to the dis 
play was free, and no commission was 
charged on sales. It was a great success, 
incidentally raising £23 for Toc H, and 
people are now asking ‘When is the next 
one?’ 


OCH EIL 


The particular connection that Toc H has 
had with the Loch Eil Centre (an outdoor 
pursuit centre near Fort William on the 
west coast of Scotland) has come to an 
end. The Centre can no longer afford to 
run independently and is therefore merg- 
ing with the Moray Sea School governed 
by the Qutward Bound Trust. The Loch 
Eil Centre Trust, on which Toc H has 


always been represented, is now disbanded. 


WELCOME 


The following branches elected new 
members during October: 


7— Warrington and District Youth 
Action (j) Group 

6— Crossfields Estate (j) Group 

5— North Tees (j) Group 

4— Chirk (w), Shirley (j) Group, 
Somerton (j) 

3— Ulverston (w) 

DIS 


Budleigh Salterton (m), Corwen (m), 
Southill (w) 

Alston (w), Ashby-de-la-Zouch (w), 
Bargoed (w), Bracknell (j), 
Camborne (j), Central Overseas, 
Crediton (m), Crewkerne (j), 
Denbigh (j), Eyemouth (j), 
Gorleston (w), Hackney (j), 
Huddersfield District, Inner London 
District, Middlesbrough (m), New 
Forest District, Okehampton (w), 
Paignton (m), Preston Park (j), St 
Thomas, Exeter, South Sussex Dis- 
trict, Strathclyde District, Toftwood 
(w), Welshpool (m) 
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A warm welcome to 63 new members. 


OBITUARY 


We regret to announce the death of the 
following members: 


In May: Harold J Marles (Eltham) 

In August: Nora A Dawes (Uckfield), 
Vera M Hudson (Anstey), Gwyneth Jones 
(Chippenham), William Ross (Paisley) 

In September: Dorothy Balls (Peter- 
borough), John Brown (Ripley), Ronald 
D Eyres (Harrow), George W Martin 
(Seaford), Sidney Mottram (Peter- 
borough), Thomas G Newman (Market 
Harborough), Vera M Roberts (Wrexham) 
Ada Smith (York), Eric H Smith 
(Dolgellau), Henry Sutton (Springfields 
District), Nancy Walker (Mochdre), 
Stanley R Warner (Charmouth), Beatrice 
Wilkinson (Eastbourne) 

In October: William G Archard 
(Hoddesdon), Ernest Ashmore (Thornton 
Cleveleys), Samuel Cowling (Wortley-de- 
Leeds), Albert J Liggins (RHHI), Hugh 

R Munro (Scarborough), Leslie E Steel 
(Hagley), Philip I Sweetland (Bedwas), 
John E Woods (Sanderstead) 


We give thanks for their lives. 


SOUTH WESTERN 
REGIONAL 


3 Keith Beck 
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` |a = Among the traditions inherited by the 
S South Western Region, has been that of 
& an Annual Weekend Conference, whose 


Horsley Ltd 


YORKS. FESTIVAL 


Geoffrey Smith 


‘Which soil are you?” asked Mike Diggle, 
Yorkshire’s Hon Padre, to 150 TocH 


members gathered in Selby Abbey on 2 
October for the Yorkshire Festival. 
Preaching on Jesus's parable of the sower, 
he said that we should compare ourselves 
with the four soils, 

Taking for his text ‘To you it has been 
given to:know the secrets of the Kingdom 
of God’ he said that this applied directly 
to Toc H. The service which Mike had 
composed included the singing of the 
Hymn of Supplication written for Toc H 
by Ken Hunt of Nailsea Branch, Bristol. 

Leaving the Abbey behind the 
scene changed to the nearby Museum Hall. 
‘My life and work’ was the title of HQ 
Padre John Hull's talk which he illustrated 
with tape-recordings of music. John said 
we must all ask ourselves ‘Where is Toc H 
going in terms of the Spirit of God?’ 
Much depends on prayer. 

A special tribute is duc to festival 
organiser Tommy Asquith, also to Mrs 
Margaret Bunney and family for providing 
musical entertainment. 


Warrington and District Youth Action 
Group. Left to right: Phil Rennett (PRO), 
Gerald ‘Wiff’ Welsby, Guy Horsley, 
Yvonne Atkinson (secretary), Jackie Fern, 
Christine Row (chairman), Dianne Horn 
(treasurer), The group was formed in mid- 
September, after Yvonne had been on a 
summer project ar Coomb Cheshire Home. 
They have planned a very exciting pro- 
granune: running a disco at their local 
Lymm grammar school, hospital visiting, 
and also giving a concert at Thelwall 
Grange Hospital. They're also joining up 
with Runcorn Youth Action Group to 
raise money for Toc H projects and for 
the Multiple Sclerosis Society; the two 
groups organised a 30-mile sponsored 

run on 31 October and invited two 

local long distance runners, Colin Mechin 
and Michael Thompson, to take part. 
Warrington and Runcorn, together with 
some of the Crossfields Estate group at 
Eccles are also off to Port Penrhyn to put 
ina working weekend. 


origins were a series of house parties held 
nearly 30 years ago. Like Topsy, they 
‘just growed’ and evolved into the present 
gathering which recently brought to- 
gether 160 members and friends. Held 

at Babbacombe, Torquay, the Conference 
welcomed as its principal guest speaker 
an old friend and former Staff Padre, 
Norman Motley. The theme of ‘The 
relevance of Toc H ideals in the world of 
today’ provoked considerable discussion 
and debate, following the two addresses 
given by the speaker, and was illustrated 
by a third session, led by Sue Pottle and 
Arend Hoogervorst, in which their exper- 
iences on the recent Toc H visit to South 
Africa were presented through slides and 
tape. That our ideals are relevant and 
vital in the society in which we are living 
could not be in doubt after these sessions, 
which presented all with a challenge to 
fulfil the words of Eric Gill, quoted by 
Norman Motley, ‘The hope of society is 
the proliferation of cells of good living’. 
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NEWSPOINT 


Photo: Gwyn Roberts, North Wales Weekly News 


Roundies get up to catch the sunrise. 


Reproduced by kind permission of Roger Hargreaves 
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CHRISTMAS 
CONGERT 


After the success of last year’s Christmas 
Concert at All Hallows another carol con- 
cert will be held this year on Saturday 18 
December at 3 pm. John Hull’s Occasional 
Singers will be featured along with poetry 
and prose on a Christmas theme narrated 
by Ken Prideaux-Brune. Tea will be 
served afterwards at 42 Trinity Square. 
Tickets price 50p available from 
the SE Regional Office, 42 Crutched 
Friars, London EC3N 2AL or at the door. 


Conway Men’s Branch visit Bryn y 
Neuadd Mental Hospital in North Wales 
every month, During the summer mem- 
bers and friends take patients for short 
car rides and in the winter involve the 
patients in evening entertainment. Toc H 
members have visited the hospital for 15 
years now and are eagerly awaited by the 
patients. 


INTRODUCING: ARE YOU A ROUNDY OR A SQUARY? 


Squaries get up to catch the 8.15. 


m Another knit-in for Toc H! This time 
with Age Concern in the Southern Region 
from 7-12 February 1977. Profits will be 
equally shared and ours will go to finance 
new work in the Region. A Regional 
Extension Project Fund is being set up to 
help Districts who are keen to initiate 
extension work. 


B A stall organised by East Devon Dis- 
trict at the Mayor of Exeter’s Michaelmas 
Market raised £60 for a Regional Toc H 
project with the physically handicapped, 
planned for next spring. The project, 
based on Exmouth, aims to give handi- 
capped people a chance to enjoy outdoor 
interests such as bird-watching, natural 
history and photography. Branches with- 
in the Region are invited to nominate 
physically handicapped people who might 
enjoy this. 


E Biggleswade Women’s Branch has gone 
into business! Members have run a ‘nearly 
new’ shop in premises awaiting planning 
permission. The owner has allowed 
various Organisations to have his shop for 
a weck, in order to raise funds. Members 
made a profit of £106 and also made 

Toc H better known in the process. 


@ Fleet Branch, Hants, has recently 
bought a 16mm film projector and is now 
giving regular film shows to hospitals and 
homes in the area. Handicapped visitors 
were also invited to the branch meeting, 
when the first film show was held. After 
publicity in a local paper, a professional 
projectionist has joined the mobile cine 
team. 


@ Whitehorse Vale District organised a 
successful garden party in August at 
Caversham Court, Reading, enabling a 
party of physically handicapped children 
from the Gateway Club, Bracknell, to- 
gether with four helpers, to spend a week’s 
holiday in Devon, at a cost of £400. 


E Ilford ladies helped by Barkingside 
ladies joined a charity market of voluntary 
organisations at the town hall in Sept- 
ember and made a profit of £63, the pro- 
ceeds going towards Toc H work and the 
Family Purse. 


Mm Colwyn Bay Branch, Clwyd, will be 
celebrating its 50th anniversary with a 
Service of Rededication at St John’s 
Church, Old Colwyn, on 5 January at 7pm. 


@ A workingmen’s club in Rishton, Lancs, 
the Free Gardeners Club, impressed by the 
work of the local youth action group and 
branch, filled a large whisky bottle and 
presented £70 to Toc H. 
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RIE, 
SOUTH AFRICA THANK YOU 


South Africa: memories of friendly 
people of all races, travelling, South 
African ideas of ‘morning tea’, braaivleis, 
diamonds, Big Hole, mud bricks, gold 
bricks, Table Mountain, beautiful bays 
and rivers, Seal Island, proteas, vrygrond, 
building bridges, Garden Route, 
Mdantsane, drum majorettes, Shawberry, 
Osborne, Botha’s Hill, Marrianhill 
Monastery, Kliptown, gift shops, National 
Chairmen! 

Thank you Toc H for giving me the 
opportunity of being a member of the 


team. 


Dilys Saffin 
Newport, Gwent 


STAGENHOE SUE RYDER HOME 


I am just writing a few lines of apprecia- 
tion to the staff of the Sue Ryder Home 
who made us so welcome during our week 
there, but especially to my fellow volun- 
teers who were such great company. 

It was a combination of them and 
the spirit of the residents at the Home, 
which made the week so very worthwhile 
for me. 


Roger Obray 
Rainham, Kent 


UNFAIR OSTRICH 


1 think Mr Liddle is unfair and shows a 
lack of fairmindedness, which he professes, 
when he criticises world religion. 

The Gospel says ‘the light that 
lighteth every man into the world’ not 
only the Christian religion. 

Our religion is one of the smallest: 
517 million profess Buddhism and 900 
million are Muslims, so you must not wave 
them aside as of no account. 


Charles Sanders 
Billericay, Essex 


Several letters and also Part Three of Rev Dr Paul 
Badham’s series on ‘The Jesus of History’ have 
been held over until January, to allow extra 
space for the special South African feature. 


STOP PRESS 


IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
Celia Davies’ new book Far to Go, 
sequel to Clean Clothes on Sunday. 
£3.80 Terence Dalton Ltd 


‘WINTER ON THE WASHES’ 
Winter weekend | 1-13 February seeing 
Ouse Washes and its water birds, and 
historic city of Ely. Details from Crispin 
White, 68 Thorpe Park Road, 
Peterborough. 


Northern Regions, it was ably chaired by 
George Boyle from Manchester who intro- 
duced a note of droll humour into the 
proceedings. 

It was good to have two visitors 
from overseas: Ken Ward from New 
Zealand and John Sowerby from BAOR. 
John gave an enthusiastic account of the 
Toc H playschemes in Germany, which 
are encouraging Army parents to organise 
some community life for themselves and 
their children. 

The agenda was largely a collection 
of odd concerns brought up by the various 
Regions. By far the most pressing con- 
cern was with the quality and training of 
project leadership, as the success of any 
project depends largely on the leaders’ 
performance. This concern has been 
raised repeatedly over a number of years 
and, as Sue Cumming of the Mid-Eastern 
staff reported, it is becoming more general 
practice for Regions to build their project 
programme around their leaders, limiting 
the number of projects run, if necessary. 

West Midland representatives felt 
strongly that it is the Movement’s respon- 
sibility to equip every project leader as 
thoroughly as possible, as we are putting 
leaders in a position of possible strain, 
particularly on very stressful projects such 
as those with maladjusted children. West 
Mids came to the conference with the sug- 
gestion that every project leader should 
be given an acquaintance with group 
dynamics, to help him understand group 
behaviour. This suggestion didn’t get very 
far, but it is doubtless worth thinking 
about. 

Reg Collins, branch member from 
Dorset, made the point that Districts 
should take far more responsibility in 


both initiating projects and finding leaders. 


Keith Beck (South Western Regional staff) 
commented that many Districts assume 
that their role is still only a supportive 
one of raising cash, providing the minibus 
etc, whereas they should be welcomed to 
play a more active part. 

The most challenging concern of 
the whole weekend, | think, (particularly 
in relation to future project programmes) 
was the suggestion that we have become 
too narrow and respectable in our 
approach to projects and may be over- 
looking more challenging areas of activity. 
As Sue Cumming said: ‘The early projects 
attracted lively people with a burning 
social conscience. Have we lost this 
challenge?’ And Scottish member Jim 


Lewis, comparing our situation with that 
of the churches, asked: ‘Has Toc H 
become too respectable? Are we dealing 
only with ‘nice’ kids and are losing our 
appeal to the rest?” And he added ‘Have 
we fallen into the trap of loving only 
those we like?’ 

The solution lies in the fact that, 
to be healthy, Toc H needs a ‘mixture of 
men’, 

The South Eastern Region was 
preoccupied with a serious worry about 
the efficiency of projects administration. 
Apparently some bad mistakes were made 
this summer when a few applicants were 
passed from pillar to post and almost 
missed the chance of getting on any 
project at all. Basically the problem 
amounts to slack administration (when 
people haven't answered letters quickly 
enough) and poor co-ordination between 
Regions. In order to tighten up, some 
guideline notes have been prepared, cover- 
ing every aspect of project applications, 
registration and follow-up. Everyone 
whose address appears in the projects 
booklet will in due course receive a copy: 
so we can hope for better things next year 

Smaller items on the agenda in- 
cluded a warning about the difficulty of 
accepting foreign applications (as the 
people often can’t, or don’t,turn up); a 
unanimous agreement that any Duke of 
Edinburgh Scheme applicant should only 
be accepted if he or she is prepared to 
stay the full length of the project (as some 
have disrupted the project by drifting off 
after five days); and also a mental note 
that, as far as volunteers are concerned, 
we could do with more men! 

The main recommendation ac- 
cepted by the conference was that Regions 
should assist Toc H in Germany by being 
prepared to screen all volunteérs applying 
for BAOR playscheines. 

The conference ‘expressed dis- 
appointment’ to have no representation 
from the North East; it was also suggested 
that one staff representative from every 
Region would be helpful, although some 
felt that a well-briefed team of project 
leaders proved as useful. There was a 
stronger consensus that more members 
from branches and Districts could well be 
incorporated. (This year there were only 
five with a primarily branch membership 
background). The point was also made 
that a more structured progranime might 
be better for next year's conference, 
which is fixed for 30 September — 2 
October, at Dor Knap. Finally it was 
agreed that, since no-one has taken to the 
word anyway, ‘activities’ is out — and 
‘projects’ back in! 
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Above: ‘Look what I won!’ Happy con- 
testant in the fancy dress parade at the 
Paderborn Toc H playscheme, Germany, 
codenamed ‘Daisychain’. 


Bottom left: fun with twelve lads from 
Liverpool on the Gwynedd camp, North 
Wales. 

n On the beach at Criccieth: ‘Aagh!’ 

a Che: Pt) Pe Below: ‘Once more into the sea, dear 
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Photo: North Herts Gazette 
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Above: tea break at Stagenhoe, the Sue Ryder Home in Hertfordshire which cares for friends!’ 

severely handicapped victims of the war. A dozen volunteers did decorating jobs around Below right: ‘Here at last!’ Penmorfa, 
the house and, more importantly, took residents out for trips and to the local pub. aftera four-mile walk. 
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Pho o: Jim Waltham 


Photo: Peter Gardner 
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Above: Bruce and Ged from the Toc H 
Birmingham Centre singing at the Folk where they ran their famous teddy bear stall. From left: Paul Thompson (PRO), Bob 
‘76 Ceilidh at Talbot House, Trinity Thompson (Mark4), Chris Davies, Martin Lumbyf{ treasurer), Francis Edwards. 
Square in October. gg ager” - 


Top right: looking across Port Penrhyn at 
our new adventure centre. The centre is 
really taking shape now and lan Taylor, 
Development Officer, is looking for 1977 
bookings. 

Above right: in the drink! (but I have 
brought my life-jacket). Fun up the creek 
at Port Penrhyn, 


Photo: Jim Waltham 


Below: boys from the Toc H Jersey Camp enjoy a barbeque organised by the Variety 
Club of Jersey. The ladies are members of the society and the men (from left to right) 
are-Charles Smith, Children's Officer for Jersey, Eric Shand, St Helier Branch, Reg 
Collins, Bournemouth & Christchurch Branch and Chris Jones, a volunteer from Pinner. 
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Photo: Evening Post, Jersey 


SPOIL YOURSELF 
THIS CHRISTMAS 


Sweatshirts Ties 


Navy blue, slogan in orange: £3 inc. 3 designs, all in crimplene 
postage. Small 34-36”; medium Striped: £1 
36-38”; large 38-40”. Lamp design: £1.70 

New symbol design (in background 
Obtainable from Toc H Publications 
Department. 


or dark blue) : £2 


Please state colour clearly, giving 
one acceptable alternative. 


be {SA 


shades of maroon, black, dark green, 


Blazer 
Badges 


2 designs: (i) the arms of Ypres 
(ii) the Lamp 
and words ‘Toc H’ 
Both available in 2 qualities: 
hand-made silk and wire: £3.35 
machine-made cotton: 60p 


STOP PRESS: TOC H 
CALENDARS 1977 20p inc 


postage from Publications 
Department. 


Above prices are as at November 1976. As prices change so quickly, please check before ordering. Cash with 


order please. 
Postage and packing on all orders: 10p minimum. 


Ties and blazer badges are available from the official Toc H outfitters: CR Thompson Ltd, 41 Railway Approach, 
London Bridge SE1 9ST (01-407 2486) and also Toc H Publications Department, 1 Forest Close, Wendover, 


Aylesbury, Bucks. (0296 Wendover 623911) 


Please note to avoid disappointment: there are no coloured T-shirts available. White T-shirts with slogans can still be ordered from 


the Publications Department, price £1.25. 


Bruges, Belgium. Hotel, 
Jacobs (established 50 
years) welcomes Toc H 
parties and individual 
visitors to this lovely old 
city within casy reach of 
other famous cities of art, 
and of the coast. Comfort- 
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SMALL ADS 


Small advertisements must be received (with 
remittance) five weeks before publication day, 


which is the 23rd of the preceding month. The 
charge is 3p a word (minimum 30p) to Point 
Three magazine. Rates of display advertise- 


ments can be obtained from the Editorial Office, 


Toc H, t Forest Close, Wendover, Bucks. 
Telephone: 0296 623911 


Raise funds quickly, easily. Superb ball-pens, 
combs, key fobs, diaries, ctc gold stamped to 
your requirements. Details: Northern 
Novelties, Bradford BD] 3HE. 


Devon/Cornwall border. Four-berth caravan. 
(£15 weekly). SAI Oldnall, 23 Cedar Road, 
Bournville B30 1 UT. 


able, modernised hotel. 
Quiet situation. Parking. English spoken. 
Strongly recommended. Bed and breakfast on 
Mr Jules Lictaert, Hotel Jacobs, Baliestraat 1,4 
Bruges 8000. Telephone: (050) 398 31/32. 


In W Germany this year? Looking for a com 
fortable hotel, where language is no problem 
Situated in beautiful, woody countryside? 
Quiet relaxing atmosphere, good food, com- 
fortable beds. Then try us. Near the Lorelei, 
between Rhine and Mose}. Call or write: 
The Management, Hotel Hungenrother Hof, 
3 Rhein-moselstr, 540! Hungenroth, 

W Germany. Tel: Pfalzed 579 or in 

BAOR 06746-579. 


Hotel Lybeer has welcomed 
Toc H parties and indiv- 
iduals since 1945. Cen- 
trally situated. Bed and 
breakfast only. Hotel 
HERES Korte Vulderstraat 
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aravan: 6 berth, fully.cquipped, 100 yards 
from the sea. Site facilities excellent. lot 
water showers, wash-hand basin, flush toilets. 
Swim pool. Varicty of shops and restaurant. 
Car parks and bus service from Clacton-on-Sea; 
British Rail from Liverpool Street, London. 
Toc Il families welcome. Animals allowed. 
Season July - September. £15 per week, 
please apply to Mrs M Burgess, 6 Upper Park 
Road, Clacton-on-Sea, Essex. 


For sale. To fit Honda CB4001 etc: black, 
BMW-type handlebar fairing £18 ono; Koni, 
shocks £25 ono; rear carrier and Tower panicrs 
£15 oho. Wendover 623911 (9-5). 


Published by Toc H, 1 Forest Close, Wendover, Bucks, HP22 6BT and printed by Pan Litho Sales Ltd, London. 


